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PEART. 


the white settlements on the waters of the Juni- 


‘ata, and from thence he could make his way to yet remained with the Indians. 


his native place. He accordingly turned his 
course in that direction till night came on. He 
then encamped in the woods, kindled a fire, made 


to the fire, and wrapped himself in his blanket. 
Although it was not new to him to lodge in the 


prospects. His desire was strong to escape from 
his irksome and disagreeable situation; but difli- 
cu 
He might miss the settlements he had in view. If 
inhabitants dispersed; or, he might, on the way, 
fall into the hands of some straggling party of In- 
dians, who would discover his attempt to escape, | 


liberation of some of the younger branches who 
In pursuance of 
this object, he continued there till the next year, 
when those young persons were released, and 
they were all conveyed to Montreal; and from 


his bed of the branches of trees, placed his feet thence way was made for their return to their 


‘native place: and ‘Thomas had the great satisfac- 
tion of seeing fully realized all that opened to him 


‘woods, he soon found there was no inclination to When lodging alone in the woods. 
sleep at that time; so he lay ruminating upon his! 


Thomas Peart used to relate, that when he was 
a captive among the Indians he frequently had 


dreams, when he thought he was in his old walks 
ties and dangers presented to his imagination. 09 the farm of his Uncle William; that the house, 


barn, fences. fields, woods and hedges were as 


he found them, they might be broken up and the. plain to his view in all their particulars as he had 
| 


ever seen them; but when he awoke he found, to 
his regret, that he was still among the Indians. 


The winter he tarried at Niagara he was em- 


jand in such case no mercy was to be expected. ployed in chopping wood for the officers about 
RECOLLECTIONS AND MEMOIRS OF THOMAS After dwelling awhile on some such considera- two miles from the fort. 


For his own conveni- 


\tions, his mind became composed, and settled in! ence he built himself a hut, and lodged in it alone. 


Thomas Peart died at his residence in Lampe- the conclusion that he had better return to the One evening a drunken Indian came in and sat 


ter, Lancaster county, about the year 1830. 


He, Indians; and that if he did so, he should be liber- down by him. ‘Thomas watched his motions, and 


was born at Byberry in the 9th month, 1756,— ated from his captivity, and might be able to as- discovered he was slowly drawing a knife from 
When a little turned of a year old his father died. sist in procuring the release of other parts of the) under his matchcoat; he suddenly snatched it from 
During his minority he was placed with his mo- family then in bondage; and that ultimately they him, and the first impulse he felt was to cut off 
ther’s brother, William Walton, a substantial should return to the place of their nativity. Under the Indian's head. He said it was the first time 
farmer, where he continued till his 24th year, these views he rested quietly till morning; and he had ever been tempted to killa man. Bat, 
when he femoved to reside with his step-father, then set out to retrace his steps, and readily a taking the second thought, be laid hold of 
Benjamin Gilbert, at Mahoning in the county of found his way back to Nundow. A few days the fefow, put him out of the cabin, and secured 
Northampton. afer the Indian and his squaw returned also, and the door. It was much to his satisfaction, when 

This was in 1780, when the difficulties of the brought a little papoose with them. ‘They seem- ever he adverted to this circumstance, that he had 
revolutionary war were peculiarly heavy upon the ed quite rejoiced when they found he had reached not acted on the first impression. 
frontiers of Pennsylvania, on account of the de- the settlement, as they had apprehended he would) 
predations of the Indians, whose settlements near be lost in the wilderness. 
the Susquehanna had been destroyed by Sulli-' Thomas Peart was detained among the Indians ‘Thomas Peart could relate many interesting in- 
van's army. Many of the inhabitants who were till the next winter, when be was released through cidents that were not inserted in it. In the latter 
located in those exposed situations, abandoned the interference of Colonel Johnson, a British of- part of his time he was anxious that the narrative 
their settlements; but Benjamin Gilbert being a ficer at Niagara. He had divers times been out! should be revised and improved by the insertion 
peaceable man, who tuok no part in any hostile, with the Indians on their hunting expeditions, and of some additional matter. He was not himself 
measures, supposed he might remain unmolested. also had accompanied them to Niagara, where a writer; and we have to regret that no one suit- 
As he bad always treated the Indians with kind- they obtained supplies of corn and other necessa- ably qualified undertook it under his direction; so 
ness when he met with them, he thought they ries. On one of these visits at Niagara, a white that a good deal of valuable information seems to 
would not disturb him. man there used some abusive language to him, be lost. 

But in this he was mistaken. About two weeks calling him a Yankee rebel; and told him it was! After his return from captivity Thomas Peart 
after Thomas Peart went there, the Gilbert family good enough for him that he was a captive among imarried Mary Roberts, danghter of Lewis Ro- 
was taken captive, and conducted by the Indians the Indians. ‘Thomas observed to the man that perts of Abington. In 1789 he rented Byberry 
through great difficulties and perils to their settle- be thought he ought not to abuse him; that he had jj) for a vear 


The narrative of the captivity of Benjamin Gil- 
bert and his family has been repeatedly printed. 


ments, bordering on the lines of Canada. Some 
of them were given up as prisoners to the British 
authorities at Niagara; but most of them were 
detained among the Indians. ‘Thomas Peart was: 
taken to a place called Nundow on the Genessee 
river, where he was adopted in an Indian family, 
in place of a deceased member of it. Whilst 
there, the man and his wife who claimed him went 
on a hunting expedition, and took him with them. 
They proceeded a considerabla, distance through 


taken no part whatever in the war; and that he: 
had been to the Philadelphia market when the removed to the s 


city was occupied by the British army. Upon 
this information the stranger immediately changed 
his tone, and asked him to go with him to the 
commander of the garrison. He did so, and was 
introduced as a friend to government, who had 
unfortunately fallen into the bands of the Indians. 
The officer asked him if he was one of the Qua- 
ker family that had been taken; and told him that 


and then removed toa farm in 
Fallowfield, Chester county; divers other Friends 
ame neighborhood soon after, 
‘and a meeting was established there. Thomas 
jafierwards bought 4 farm in Fallowfield, but did 
‘not remain long on it before he let it out and 
went to a mill near Dee Run, where he made 
‘money. Thence he removed to William Daniels’ 
mill at Latnpeter, where every thing seemed to 
‘work against him. His horses died, his flour was 


4" scratched, ard he lost all he had before gained, 
orders had been given by the British authorities .o that he was forced to sell his Fallowfield farm, 


for the release of all that family, A conference and with the proceeds he barely paid off his debts: 
was had with the Indians who elaimed him, and) .q that he had only the remnant of his stock of 
they finally consented to give hin up; though they’ jorses, cattle, &e., left. He then went to farm- 
expressed some regret at parting with their Own! ing for Daniel Gibbons, and again began to get 
flesh and blood. ‘Thoinas thought to himself, that) forward in the world. Thence he removed to a 
ye “flesh and blood” did not bind hard on Its large farm near Columbia, where his hospitality 
side, 


the wilderness in search of game, without much 
success. One day he observed the squaw said 
something privately to her husband; and, after a 
short conference between them in the Indian lan- 
guage, the man told him he must leave them, and 
go back to their settlement. From what ‘Thomas 
observed, he judged the woman was approaching 
a state of parturition, and that she wished he 
might not be with them at that crisis. He was 
furnished with some provision, and set out to re- 
turn according to directions. As he was travel- 
ling on, it occurred to him that an opportunity 
now offered to make his escape; and that, by 
steering his course southward, he might reach 


‘and kindness were manifested, insomuch, that it 

A part of the family that were previously re-, became a common practice for people from Ches- 
leased were sent, by order of the government, te|ter county, when they went to Columbia for Jum- 
Montreal; several others who were released about|ber, to put up with Thomas Peart for the night, 
the time Thomas Peart was, were also sent there.!and have entertainment for themselves and horses 
But he had permission to remain at Niagara, with out of his liberality. He nevertheless advanced 
a hope that he might be of use in procuring the|in property, so that afier his sons were grown, and 
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he had buried his first wife, he was able to buy a 
smali, though excellent farm at Lampeter, where 
he resided the remainder of his days. 

Thomas Peart bad nine children; six sons and 
three daughters. Most of these grew up to be 
respectable and religiously minded men and wo- 
men. About the time he retired to bis farm at 
Lampeter, he married his second wife—a widow 
Cooper. 

‘Thomas was for some years in the station of an 
overseer of Lampeter and Columbia meetings; in 
this office he was remarkable for his industry and 
attention to the duties which devolved upon him. 
He acted as a faithful watchman in admonishing 
delinquents, seeking out those who needed en- 
couragement, and mingling among the members. 
If any transgressed the rules of discipline, he was 


soon with them, seeking to restore; or otherwise, 


if his duty required, their cases were, without 
partiality or delay, reported to the meeting. His 
diligence and faithfulness induced, amongst his 
fellow-members, a respect for his integrity, if not 
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having been weightly impressed on ovr minds, 
we apprehend that we should fall short of our 
duty to you, to onrselves, and to our brethren in 
religious fellowship, if we did not in this manner 
inform you, that although we shall at all times 
heartily and freely contribute according to our 
circumstances, either by the payment of taxes, or 
‘in such other manner as may be judged necessary, 
\towards the exigencies of government; and sin- 
cerely desire that due care may be taken, and 
proper funds provided, for raising money to culti- 
vate our friendship with our Indian neighbors, and 
to support such of our fellow subjects who are or 
may be in distress, and for such other like benev- 
olent purposes; yet as the raising sums of money, 
and putting them into the hands of committees, 
who may apply them to purposes inconsistent with 
the peaceable testimony we profess, and have 
borne to the world, appears to us in its conse- 
,quences to be destructive of our religious liberties, 
we apprehend many among us will be under the 
necessity of suffering, rather than consenting 
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time, the day which hath dawned in these latter 
ages, foretold by the prophet, wherein swords 
should be beaten into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning hooks, shall gloriously rise higher 
‘and higher; and the Spirit of the Gospel, which 
teaches to love enemies, prevail to that degree, 
that the art of war shall be no more learned.— 
|And that it is his determination to exalt this 
\blessed day, in this our age, if in the depth of hu- 
mility we receive his instructions, and obey his 
voice. And being painfully apprehensive that the 
large sum granted by the late Act of Assembly 
for the king’s use, is principally intended for pur- 
|poses inconsistent with our peaceable testimony, 
we therefore think, that as we cannot be concern- 
‘ed in wars and fightings, so neither ought we to 
contribute thereto, by paying the tax directed by 
the said act, though suffering be the consequence 
of our refusal, which we hope to be enabled to 
bear with patience. And though some part of 
‘the money to be raised by the said act, is said to 


be for such benevolent purposes as supporting 
a care to walk circuinspectly. Better for society 


if more such overseers were found within its dif- 
ferent meetings. The open, candid and unas- 


thereto, by the payment of a tax for such pur-|jour friendship with our Indian neighbors, and re- 
poses; and thus the fundamental part of our con- |lieving the distresses of our fellow subjects, who 
stitution may be essentially affected, and that free | have suffered in the present calamities, for whom 


suming manners of Thomas Peart generally pro- 
cured him the love and esteem of Friends and 
others. 

The character of Thomas Peart was that of an 
industrious, honest, upright man. He was much 
interested in the prosperity of Truth and the wel- 
fare of Friends. Asa member of society, he was 
exemplary, and delighted in the attendance of our 
religious meetings. In the support of the order 
and discipline of society he was useful in the 
meeting to which he belonged. It was an un- 
feigned pleasure and satisfaction to him to enter- 
tain his friends; his hospitality being of the first 
rate for openness and sincerity. He also, with 
great cheerfulness and freedom, took delight in 
waiting on, accommodating and accompanying 
Friends who were travelling in the ministry or 
services of society. His company on such, and 
other occasions, was interesting, entertaining and 
instructive. The rehearsal of the scenes of his 
Indian captivity, and the simplicity of his anec- 
dotes, blended with truth and accuracy, rendered 
his company and unassuming manners peculiarly 
satisfactory. He was, in short, an humble Chris- 
tian. 

Much more might be said of his amiable dispo- 
sition, his willingness to oblige, and his desire to 
be useful to his fellow-citizens. But his example 
in his neighborhood was probably the most im- 
pressive preaching of practical righteousness, and 
his meinory is precious to the writer of this ar- 
ticle. J. 


_ +3 Oo o>—__—_—_——_ 


In the year 1755, the sound of war was heard 
in the peaceful province of Pennsylvania, and a 
committee was appointed in the House of Assem- 
bly “to prepare a bill granting a large sum of 
money for the use of the King, to be issued in 
paper bills of credit, &c.”’ ‘This course brought 
an efercise over the minds of the faithful watch- 
men of that day, and resulted in the following ad 
dress, which was signed by a number of Friends, 


who presented it to the Assembly, and remained 
while it was reed. 


$ 
To the Representatives of the Freemen of the 


Province of Pennsylvania, in General Assem- 
bly met: 

The address of some of the people called Quakers 
in the said Province, on behalf of themselves 
and others. 

The consideration of the measures which 
have lately been pursued, and are now proposed, 


enjoyment of liberty of conscience, for the sake of 
which our forefathers left their native country and 
settled this, then a wilderness, by degrees be vio- 
lated. 

We sincerely assure you we have no temporal 
motives for thus addressing you; and could we 
have preserved peace in our own minds, and with 
each other, we should have declined it, being un- 
willing to give you any unnecessary trouble, and 
deeply sensible of your difficulty in discharging 
the trust committed to you irreproachable in 
these perilous times; which hath engaged our 
fervent desires that the immediate instructions of 
Supreme wisdom may influence your minds, and 
that being preserved in a steady attention thereto, 
you may be enabled to secure peace and tran- 
quillity to yourselves and those you represent, by 
pursuing measures consistent with our peaceable 
principles; and then, we trust, we may continue 
bumbly to confide in the protection of that Al- 


been as walls and bulwarks round about us. 

Philadelphia, 11th month 7th, 1754. 

Notwithstanding this appeal, a law was enacted 
for granting a large sum of money, proposed to 
be collected by a general tax. 
pointed by the Yearly Meeting to visit the Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings, met at Philadelphia 
in the 12th month of the same year, and “after 
waiting on the Lord to be rightly instructed, 
could not feel clear, as faithful watchmen, with- 


A committee ap-| ¢ gj 


our hearts are deeply pained; and we affection- 
ately, and with bowels of tenderness, sympathize 
with them therein; and we could most cheerfully 
contribute to those purposes, if they were not so 
mixed that we cannot, in the manner proposed, 
show our hearty concurrence therewith without at 
the same time assenting to or allowing ourselves 
in practices which we apprehend contrary to the 
testimony which the Lord hath given us to bear, 
for his name and truth’s sake. 


And having the health and prosperity of the 
society at heart, we earnestly exhort Friends to 
wait for the appearing of the true Light, and 
stand in the council of God, that we may know 
him to be the Rock of Salvation, and place of 
refuge forever. And beware of the spirit of the 
world, that is unstable, and often draws into dark 
and timorous reasonings; lest the god thereof 
should be suffered,to blind the eye of the mind. 


'And such, not knowing the sure F’oundation,— 
mighty Power, whose providence has heretofore! 


the Rock of Ages,—may partake of the terrors 


‘and fears that are not known to the inhabitants 


lof that place, where the sheep and lambs of 


Christ ever had a quiet habitation; which a rem- 
nant have to say, to the praise of his name, they 
have been blessed with a measure of, in this day 
stress. 


| And as our fidelity to the present government, 


and our willingly paying all taxes for purposes 
which do not interfere with our consciences, may 
justly exempt us from the imputation of disloyal- 
ty; so we earnestly desire that all who, by a deep 
and quiet seeking for direction from the holy spi- 


out communicating to their brethren their mind ; jt, are, or shall be, convinced that he calls us as 
and judgment concerning such a tax; for which'a people to this testimony, may dwell under the 
| purpose the following epistle was prepared, sign- guidance eam ae aoe epee manifest, 
: sness and humility of their conversa- 
ed by twenty-one friends, and communicated to bythe meekness and hus; —s 
S : aid es . \tion, that they are really under that influence; and 
the Monthly Meetings.”’ Its re-publication at this! 


' therein may know true fortitude and patience to 
time we hope may induce profitable reflection. bear that, and every other testimony committed 
AN EPISTLE 


to them, faithfully and uniformly. And that all 
| Of tender love and caution to Friends of Pennsylvania : Friends may know their spirits clothed and cov- 
Dear anp Wet BELovep FrRIenDs,— 


‘ered with true charity, the bond of Christian fel- 
| We salute you in a fresh and renewed sense of|!Wship, wherein “5 again tenderly salute you, 
‘our Heavenly Father's Love,which hath gracious- 2nd remain your Friends and brethren. 

\ly overshadowed us in several weighty and solid) Philadelphia, 12th month 16th, 1755. ’ 
conferences we have had together, with many | 
other friends, upon the present situation of the| 
|affairs of the society in this province; and in that) 


—— --+e0eer --—- 


The Reformation had its beginning in the re- 


\that under a solid exercise of mind to seek for|tious, inordinate and extravagant regard paid fo 
|counsel and direction from the High Priest of our| outward signs and shadows. So also shall it re- 
|profession, who is the Prince of Peace, we be-|ceive its completion, when men, rejecting all vain 
\lieve he hath renewedly favored us with strong confidence in these things, shall embrace the sub- 
‘and lively evidences, that in his due and appointed stance.—Dr. Rutty. 


\love we find our spirits engaged to acquaint you, formers bearing testimony against the supersti- 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. habits and views are different from our own on accusations, and perhaps less by exhortations 
PROSPECTS FOR SETTLERS IN EASTERN that subject? We are directed by the great Head than by the more powerful language of example, 
VIRGINIA.— No, 5. ‘of the Church, to view the signs of the times; and and the influence ofa meek and quiet spirit. ‘The 
My concern in laying before the readers of the [ cannot therefore think it sinful, to draw infer- countenance of a Friend, under this sweet and 
Intelligencer the ** Prospects for Settlers in East-| ences from what we think are the indications of benign power, attending to his own duties, beams 
ern Virginia’? was, chiefly, to show how wide a! Providence. Hence | cannot divest myself of the with consolation to the intelligent slave, because 
field there is in that beautiful country for improve- belief, that the same wise Providence is over-|in him he recognises a friend; to the slaveholder 
ment, both moral and physical. It was far from ruling this emigration, to effect, in his own good it may bring the strong convietion—I am unjust, 
my wish to unsettle any; but knowing that great time, this great reform. His means are the best, unless | seek the way to go and do likewise—do 
numbers of Friends, and others, do annually emi- and He will not permit it to be effected by any/as this people have done. It seems to me, there 
grate to the ‘* far west,”’ in search of new homes means but those He designs; and may it not be/is much for Friends to do, in an individual capaci- 
—after visiting Virginia several times, and thus, wicked, to try to wrest it from his hands, and try|ty. As a body, the time is not yet, and perhaps 
as well as by an extensive correspondence, be- to accomplish the work by our feeble sense of it never will come, when we shall be called to 
coming acquainted with the views and feelings of right? I mean no flattery when I say that believe! move in this great work; but those persons who 
many of the citizens of that state,—I became our Quaker friends—I mean those who possess’ are called, with a high and holy calling, have no- 
convinced—and my convictions are continually the gentle christian spirit which they profess, and| thing to fear, whether it be by word or doctrine, 
strengthened—that, taking every thing into con-| which bas ever marked their course as a class—jto sound the alarm in the ear of the oppressor; — 
sideration, this field is abundantly more inviting |are designed to do the work which we need. or as settlers among them, in the consistent daily 
than any other portion of this continent. 1 am) Their patient and untiring example of meekness, walk, to say, follow me, as } follow him, who said, 
well aware of the reasons assigned for the remo-' forbearance, and good will to all mankind, will/* One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
val of many of the Friends who left that state; do more to break down the opposite principles in brethren.’ ”’ S. S. Griscom. 
but I am not convinced of the soundness of those the world, than all the enactments that can be Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 2mo. 2d, 1846. 
reasons. Concerned Friends, and others, are| placed upon our records. Will they stand aloof, 
obliged to witness constantly, in all our large!and sternly prescribe to others, what, in that way, | 


— et 
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cities, crime in its most hideous aspects—intem- | cannot be effected ?”’ ANECDOTES OF WARNER MIFFLIN. 


perance, debauchery, and vice in many forms,; 4 nother objection has been urged, which I feel In the second volume of “The Friend of 
enslaving and destroying their tens of thousands it right to notice at this time; “ that though those Peace,” a valuable work, published, a few years 
of victims; and yet Friends do not feel bound to! yp, go there might have strength to wishetnad since, by Noah Worcester, of Brighton, Massa- 
leave these places.* | opposing influences, their children would be al-|Chusetts, we find the following interesting account 

All Friends, every where, believe they have) post sure to be carried away, &c.” In seriously of Warner Mifflin. As it has relation to some 
access at all times to a never-failing Fountain of examining this objection, it appears to me to have Of the statements in his own Narrative, we think 
light, for their guidance; this, if heeded, will be but little weight. If Friends and others are care-|'t worthy of a place in this work. It is headed, 
to them, under all circumstances, and in all lands, ful to train up their children aright, to instil cor-|‘* General Washington and Warner Mifflin.”*°— 
as a “pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire! pe¢¢ principles, and lead them to a religious reli- The author of + The Friend of Peace’ says: 


by night;”’ if they abide when this rests, and Jour-| snee upon that Divine power which only is able| «Jn reading the travels of Brissot in the United 
wey when this aeves before them, they mey be to preserve, | have no shadow of doubt that pre- | States, my attention was arrested by the following 
sure of safe dwelling places, whether in the din servation will be experienced there, as well as paseage. "1 was sick, and Warner Mifflin came 
and bustle of cities, or under the m — and fig- elsewhere. 1 do not really believe children will to see me. It is he that first freed all his slaves; 
tree” in rural solitudes. To this guide I would | .¢¢ or feel more there, to attract them from the jit is he who, without a passport, traversed the 
commend all, in this and every other concern of path of duty, than in our large cities, or in many British army, and spoke to General Howe, with 
our lives. ; : other places in the free states. In trath | am! so much firmness and dignity; it is he who, fear- 
Our friend G. Frost asks, in the Intelligencer compelled to think, from what I have witnessed ing not the effects of the general hatred against 
of the S0th ult, if I — 7 him information re-lin our various Yearly Meetings, that no one of the Quakers, went, at the risk of being treated as 
specting the intentions of those who own slaves, | them in the free states 18 tnere consistent, or more aq spy to present himself to General Washington, 
if Friends should purchase their lands. I am glad reputably beld, than that of Baltimore, most of to justify to him the conduct of the Quakers: it is 
to be able to answer briefly, that | am convinced. the members of which reside in slave states; and|he that amidst the furies of war, equally a friend 
beyond . doubt, that very many of them would I am not alone in believing “there are as many to the French, the English, and the Americans 
rejoice to give them liberty, as soon as they Can| hopeful young Friends there, as in any body of the carried generous seccours to those among them 
do so to the benefit and real good of the poor|same number.” With ease, abuadance of this wis ja suffering. Well! this: angel of peace 
slave. They need no one to tell them of the) world’s goods, and freedom from much to conflict osasa te wee ne. m 
wrong—they feel and deplore it, as very grievous) with our testimonies in most parts of our country, 
to them. In the language of an esteemed corres-| we fave in too many cases become lifeless; “ the 
pondent,—* Our best and most intelligent men sold has become dim, and the most fine cold be 
know this, and look forward to the time of our changed.” It is good for en, tilaaaidinen te have 
deliverance with satisfaction and hope.”’ “ Most exercise for our faith, lest we forget “ the rock 
of our northern friends, from the necessity of the | from which we were hewed or the pit from which 
case, are incapable of entering into all the cir-| we were digged.” Every where and at all times 
cumstances and difficulties which surround us;!| we must “heed the Light,” if we would experi- 
hence the propriety of exercising a charitable lor- ence preservation, or know an advancement to- 


9 . %9 =4 © ’ © ; . . 
bearance.”’ | desire to inake this paper as brief! wards the Redeemer’s kingdom. This would not av of the Yearly Meeti tl 
as possible, but feel it rights ¢ oh _ 4 , . happened on the day of the Yearly Meeting of the 
P € Dut feel I right, to make another ex-) ,ermit Warner Mifflin to leave his work, for the 
tract from this letter, because it gi i ir} ce cats Ts ‘ Quakers in Philadelphia. In the time of the bat- 
rom this letter, because it gives, in their| sake of ease; nor will it permit others, who may| . 
own language, the feelings of many who are en-| be called. to ‘hbase themselves, for fens they a (tes Cee gee Hee See? 
' g - ) 8 selves, for fear they ma as ; 
listed in this movement:—* The time will come | have diisinislhine to suffer Gieras Fox id * jer» that divine protection might be granted to the 
ot to Gneal dekh biel 1 will t sats Le 2 . - . city and the people; and in preparing to renew 
Gay, when te evil will be removed; | one faithful Quaker would shake the country|,, ~. N hil 
but the public mind must be brought to acqui-| for ten miles esound:” thi an fully verified iz their testimony against the spirit of war. While 
: . ‘ : Ss was y ve p ’ ., a omits ; 2st} } 
esce. What plan, then, is so likely to effect this Warner Mifflin’s f, thf | S aad @he cen doaht James Thornton was writing their testimony, the 
chienh, an in ienal \ eter ered wal altntulness, and Who Can Coudl| cannon shook the house where they were assem- 
Jock, ngress of a class of people whose that there is yet work for many others like him. | 
; y * |bled, and the air was darkened by the smoke of 


oJ i » 6 i >» ’ i i > i . . ? ° 
pert of Vertue oF aula oe — I feel a liberty to conclude with an extract|the guns. Warner Mifflin undertook the service 
f ginta, § ne S$ of other religious! ; . , ; < . : ; 
persuasions speak with the greatest respect—in a letter to| from a very recently received epistle, from ajof communicating the testimony to General Wasb- 
me says: “ While I would not desire to familiarise any per- bighly valued member of a neighboring Yearly ington and General Howe. To perform this duty 
son with vice, yet I believe a comprehensive view of the Meeting, who has visited Friends in Virginia andjhe had to walk in blood, and among the dead 
po me a - pea oo tdiaas = —e| Maryland, as well as those who left those states,|bodies of those who had fall@n in battle. He 
amongst us, and showing by tue force of example what can . | : 4 oa 
be done by those who do not hold slaves. They should Jett be free from what gave them pain and uneasi- | performed the service with great freedom and in 
their light shine, so that others, seeing their good works, 0€8s. “ It is my settled feeling and view, since |trepidity. In the conversation with General 
might be induced to do likewise. I verily believe the cause | visiting Friends in Maryland and Virginia, that if, Washington he said expressly, ‘1 am opposed to 

« , ae Torn : . vr — ¢ - . 
. oe va -_* ‘io removing from Vir-| Friends are concerned thus to live, unspotted from |the revolution, and to all changes of government 
Sot the Schaeeiee sheeeineadctiaa aiieiaiendion ithe world, that they will be drawn back again to|which occasion war and bloodshed.’ 
their light, or hid it under a bushel.” This, I am well per. | those states, to finish the work begun by the faith-| “After General Washington was elected Presi- 


suaded, is a correct view. ifulness of our forefathers; nut by declamations or|dent of the United States, Warner Mifflin went to 


“ Having never before heard, or not remem- 
ring the facts referred to, | had a desire for 
further information; but knew not from what 
quarter it could be obtained. Unsolicited, how- 
ever, and unexpectedly, the intelligence soon 
came by a letter from a gentleman in Pennsylva- 
nia who was acquainted with Warner Mifflin.— 
‘From his account, the following concise state- 
ment will be given: ‘The battle of Germantown 
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visit him at New York, and was treated by the 
President with kindness and respect. In the 
course of the interview, the President recollected 
what Mifflin had said to him at Germantown, and 
thus addressed him: ‘ Mr. Mifflin, will you please 
to inform me on what principles you were op- 
posed to the revolution?’ Mifflin answered, ‘Yes, 
friend Washington; upon the same principles that 
I should be opposed to a change in this govern- 
ment. All that ever was gained by revolutions 
are not an adequate compensation to the poor 
mangled soldier for the loss of life or limb.’ After 
some pause and reflection, the President replied, 
‘Mr. Mifflin, I honor your sentiments; there is 
more in that, than mankind have generally con- 
sidered.’ ”’ 

In the 11th month, 1791, Warner Mifilin pre- 
sented his ** Memorial to the President, Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States,’ on the subject of slavery. His object 
was to plead the cause of the oppressed, obtain 
redress of their wrongs, and alleviation of the suf- 
ferings and oppressivns of the African race in this 
land. 

On account of sotwe reflections cast on him or 
his address to the general government, he pub- 
lished, a short time afier, his serious expostulation 
with the members of the House of Representa- 
tives in relation to the principles of liberty, and 
the inconsistency and cruelty of the slave trade, 
and of slavery. 

‘These essays show the undaunted firmness and 
zeal of the writer, his cogent reasoning and pow- 
erful appeals to the understanding and the heart, 
on behalf of suffering humanity. In the testimony 
of Motherkill Monthly Meeting, it is stated, 
amongst other things, * that which conspicuously 
marked his character,was his disinterested labors, 
agd the dedication of his time and talents in ad- 
vocating the cause, and promoting the liberation 
of the black people. On that subject he frequent- 
ly expostulated with rulers and men in power with 
Christian boldness, influenced, as we believe, by 
wisdom from above; endeavoring to dissuade 
them from encouraging the unrighteous traflic, 
and pointing out its cruelly oppressive effects 
upon the lives and liberties of our fellow-men.”’ 

In the year 1798, he attended theYearly Meet- 
ing held in Philadelphia, during the prevalence of 
the yellow fever; and, ut was thought, died of tbat 
disease soon after his return home, a ged about 
fifty-three years. 


+2eee +> -— 


“The divine life in the soul is progressive; it 
gradually advances in perfection and beauty,— 
goes on from strength to strength,—from one 
measure of light and sprigbtliness to another,— 
and never ceases to grow and improve, until 


becomes swallowed up of life eternal.’”” Monno. 


5 eee 





From the life and travels of John Churchman. 


we extract the following interesting account of 


John Browning, who travelled with him in the 
State of Maryland as a companion: 


We passed over the head of Chester by the 
bridge, John Browning, a Friend from Sassafras 
going with us as a guide; who some time before 
bad been convinced of the blessed Truth by the 
inward operation of the Holy Spirit without any 
instrumental means. 
the Church of England, so called, and for his so- 
briety was chosen a vestryman; but after a time 


felt a scruple in his mind about taking off his hat| 
when he entered the church-yard, so called, fear- | 


ing it was a superstitious adoration of the ground, 


from its supposed holiness, but would take it off 


He had been a member of 


|more speed than he went, I asked him what he| 


cover Ade head till what they call divine service 
began, which, as he kept inwardly attentive to the 
scruple in his mind, became very lifeless to hit, 
who was inwardly seeking for substance and life, 
and therefore withdrew therefrom; and after some 
time went to one of our meetings, rather out of 
curiosity than expecting any good; but felt him-| 
self owned, and had a taste of the peace which 
the world cannot give, and from that time became 


a constant attender of our meetings. 


A lesson, says John Churchman, which, if; 
rightly learned, would wean from the worship of 


images, and the adoration of relics. 
as . . 1." | 
In this journey, travelling in ‘Talbot county, an| 


elderly man asked us if we saw some posts stand-| 
ing, pointing to them, and added; the first meet- 
ing George I’ox had ‘on this side of Chesapeak 
Bay was held in a tobacco house there, which was 
then new; the posts that were standing were ered 
of walnut; at which John Browning above men-} 
tioned rode to them, and sat on his horse very 
still and quiet; then returning to us again with| 


saw amongst those old posts; he answered: “1 
would not have missed of what I saw for five 
pounds, for I saw the roots and grounds of idol- 
atry; before 1 went I thought perhaps i might 
have felt some secret virtue in the place where 
George Fox had stood and preached, whom I be- 
lieve to have been a good man; but whilst | stood 
there, I was secretly informed, that if George was 
a good man, he was in heaven and not there, and| 
virtue is not to be communicated by dead things, 
whether posts, earth, or curious pictures, but by 
the power of God, who is the fountain of living 
virtue.”’ 


Soon after this visit John Browning died; and 
[ called, says John Churchman, to see the widow 
and children, and she gave me in substance the 
following account of him: 

“ My husband was not long sick, but said that! 
he believed he should not recover, and charged) 


me to endeavor that his children should be brought| 
up in the way of Truth which Friends profess; | 


jand if they incline to have trades, to put them ap=| 


prentice to real Friends, not barely nominal ones; | 
which she said she was willing to do, though she| 
had never yet joined to Friends, and desired she | 
would not trust her own judgment, and named| 
some Triends with whom she should advise in| 
choosing masters. ‘Then said, when I am dead, 
bury me by my father and mother in the grave-| 
yard belonging to our family; and thou knowest| 


that I put a large gravestone at my father’s grave, | 


and there is one ready for my mother’s grave, 
which I did not put there, because I began to 
think they were more for grandeur than service. | 


‘I sent for them from England, not at the request) 
of my father; they are mine, and now I have a full 


j 


when he entered the worship house, and walk un- | 


covered to his pew; but afier a time could not un- 


ishe had complied therewith. 


testimony against such formal tokens of respect; | 
therefore when I am buried, before the company | 
leaves the grave, inform then what my will is, and| 
desire their help to take the grave stone from my | 
father’s grave, and carry it out of the yard, that it| 


>\may be brought home; and lay one in one hearth, | 
8;,and the other in the other hearth of this new) 


house, and they will be of real service there;* | 
which she promised him to observe, and told me} 
He remained sen-| 
sible to near the last, and departed in a quiet, re-| 


signed frame of mind.” | 


———____+26o-2 


forgive, divine. 


*He had built a new brick house, and the hearth not t| 
fully laid. 





tended with the pernicious consequence of scat- 
Be always more ready to forgive than to return tering Christians, although proposed as a means 
an injury; and remember that to err is human, toto unite them.— Dr. Rutty. 


|ness in the hour of death, to have wiped one tear 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
BY CHARLES T. BROOKS. 
The Wandering Jew once said to me, 
I passed through a city in the cool of the year; 
A man in the garden plucked fruit from a tree. 
I asked, “ How long has the city been here ?” 
And he answered me, and he plucked away— 
“Tt has always stood where it stands to-day, 
And here it will stand for ever and aye.” 
Five hundred years rolled by, and then 
1 travelled the self-same road again. 


No trace of a tity there I found; 

A shepherd sat blowing his pipe alone, 
His flock went quietly nibbling round. 

I asked, “ How long has the city been gone?” 
And he answered me, and he piped away,— 
“The new ones bloom and the old decay, 

This is my pasture ground for aye.” 
Five hundred years rolled by, and then 
I travelled the self-same road again. 


And I came to a sea, and the waves did roar, 
And a fisherman threw his net out clear, 
And, when heavy laden, he dragged it ashore. 
I asked, “ How long has the sea been here ”” 
And he laughed, and he said, and he laughed away— 
“As long as yon billows have tossed their spray 
They've fish’d and they've fish’d in this self-same bay.” 
Five hundred years rolled by, and then 
I travelled the self-same road again. 


And I came to a forest, vast and free, 

And a woodman stood in the thicket near— 
His axe he laid at the foot of a tree. 

I asked, “ How long have the woods been here ?” 
And he answered, “'These woods are a covert for aye; 
My ancestors dwelt here alway, 

And the trees have been here since creation’s day.” 
Five hundred years rolled by, and then 


I travelled the self-same road again. 


And I found there a city, and far and near 

Resounded the hum of toil and glee, 

And I asked, “ How long has the city been here, 

And where is the pipe, and the wood, and the sea?” 
And they answered me, as they went their way— 
“Things always have stood as they stand to-day, 
And so they will stand for ever and aye.” 

I'll wait five hundred years, and then 
I'll travel the self-same road again. 


—_—__—_+2ee--——___ 
LITTLE THINGS 
Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power; 
There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour, 


A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And stil! unholy strife. 


No act falls fruitless; none ean tell 
How vast its power may be; 
For what results unfolded dwell 


Within it silently. 


Work, and despair not, give thy mite, 
Nor care how small it be; 

God is with all that serve the Right, 
The holy, true, and free! 
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The multiplication of creeds has ever been at- 
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Hour of Death.—It will afford sweeter happi- 
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from the cheek of sorrow, than to have ruled an, He saw that the Divine principle in the soul of| for granted that an article on a subject of an im- 








empire, to have conquered millions. man, though universal in its operation, and bless-| portant character, if it be unexceptionable in its 
Ee ed in its effects, was not always the moving prin-|meaning, should necessarily be inserted. This, 


Sage Advice.—\.et the sun’s first rays shine ciple of action in those who claimed it; that its we think, on mature reflection, all will see to be 


upon your head in the morning, and you will not recipients were frail and fallible mortals, variously |impossible. The judgment of individuals will of 
need a good hat to defend you from its scorching 


constituted, and in various degrees of religious! course vary in regard to the amount of any par- 
ray at noon, ’ : } 


growth, liable to yield to the temptations of the | ticular kind of reading which is proper in a jour- 
flesh, and to get from under the humble and/jnal |i’ this; but upon us devolves the responsi- 
a = childlike state in which alone they could be right-| bility of deciding. A serious respor sibility we 

-LPHIA, SECOND MONTH 13, 1847. ily tau, feel this t be, and to the censorious \ = can say, 
== = ee es And as the numbers of his early associates in- that we do not expect always to avo making 

Church Government—Its nature and objects creased, and as public advocates rose up to pro-| mistakes, and thus showing oa fallih: ity. We 
considered.—One of the first questions which mulgate the Truth, it was not difficult to per-|can plead guilty to errors of omission and com- 


agitated those early religious reformers, from ceive, that with the godly sincerity and self-denial mission; but while we continue to feel as we now 
whom the Society of Friends originated, was the 
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which marked these early religious reformers, |do, and to receive the evidence of interest in our 
there was, as in all other reformations, a mixture labors which has hitherto manifested itself, we are 
government, or a code of discipline, by which of extravagance and fanaticism, whi } 
they should be mutually bound to each other.— 


necessity and propriety of instituting a form of 


iequired willing to exert ourselves still further in doing as 
the restraints which the combined feeling, sym- much good as we can, and as little harm. 

% i ay r ) = ‘ 

Coming out, as they did, from the various church pathy, and Heavenly wisdom of those who were - 2 


= ee . tts ‘ 5 The Famine in Ireland.—We have received additional 
organizations, which were sustained by the exer-|a]ike convinced, could best afford. ; ' yn ' 
|accounts of the distress, privations, and actual starvation of 


Henc. the conclusion, that there was an order the people uf Ireland. It is said that the potatoe crop has 
and gc! -nment properly belonging to the true so completely failed, that not a potatoe is to be found on the 


end lie ‘*hurch of Christ: not an order found- ‘tes of the best hotels in this country. Three millions of 
— 
these people are supposed to have depended entirely on po- 


cise of the authority of the few over the many, | 
and were based upon creeds, forms, and ecclesi- 
astical enactments, and having suffered persecu- 
tion for their dissent. from these established or- 


ed upon ecclesiastical councils, upon the decrees 


ders, it was natural that the question of a govern- tatoes for their food ; and the failure of this crop has so en- 


of Popes, decisions of synods, or upon a few hanced the price of other provisions, that many have already 


ment for themselves, in this new relation, should . eee ' 
7 , man-made ministers and church dignitaries; but) srarved to death! The accounts as published are truly dis- 


itself forcibly to their minds. . . : ae 
present itself forcibly to their minds a government resting upon the authority of the tressing, and are calculated to rouse the coldest feelings. It 


There was, however, a difficulty which sug- Spirit of Christ in the heart, and exercised by should be remembered that the causes which have produced 
gested itself to many of these ‘* Sons of the morn- those who were collected together under this yet reo there, ~ ae by putung 
. ” : oe . Fs a . millions of dollars into the hands of its inhabitants. Some 
ing,” in the formation of any outward rules,or ffeavenly influence. That each member thus 


order. They had declared to the sufficiency of convened became subject to the Body, the Body | ..4) stimulus to trade, directly or indisectly, benefits all— 
the Light of Christ in the soul of man, as a lea- being subject to Christ, the Spiritual Head. The and this, if rightly considered, adds something of the claims 
der and director to all those who submitted to its decisions of a me ting thus gathered are not con- of justice to the promptings of humanity. Will not our 
teachings, and their mission was to call people fined to the few, who may have office, or wealth, friends in the country, who are rejoicing over the high 


classes amongst us fecl this more than others; but the gen- 


away from the “letter which killeth, to the Spirit or learning, or talents, or who may be versed in sr tepiasrmmpersparve trac} 1, > Papmapalap 
which g eth life.” How, then, could they insti-' the philosophy of the sch@ols, but they are con- ee, te ee 


ente . : fect h tb hicl = of relief. Friend@ in this city have believed it right to act 
any system or cnure governme wohl iti j if ‘ e 
oreo 5 ment by which trolled by those of all ranks and conditions in life, in the matter, and have called a meeting on the subject, 


the cou f the individual member should in whether male or female, who are concerned to which is to convene at Cherry Street Meeting House, on 
any way ‘ed or restricted by his fellow-!act under the influence of the Spiritual Head, Second-day Evening, the 15th inst., at 7} o'clock. We 
men? , - and who secretly desire to be passive instruments hope that all who feel interested will exert themselves to 


: , : . _ . be present, country Friends, who can make it convenient, 
To the supe: cial and unreflecting mind, such in the Divine Hand. In a body thus constituted, “°° ; y ; ve 


my" , 4 ‘ ’ ; as well as others; and that those more remote will forward 
a course would seem to be in direct violation of and proceeding under the influence of Heavenly 


rh ; what they feel it right to spare to the persons who may be 
the fundamental principle which they had avow-' love, brotherly kindness and condescension must appointed to receive it. It is believed that no difficulty will 


ed; and hence, we find that many of the sincere prevail, and strife and contention can have no be found in sending the contributions to the sufferers. 
and enthusiastic converts to the new faith at first place. 


~— +~7eer 


, ; ee 2 ; eve The English papers, brought by a late arrival, announce 
stoutly resisted attempts to form a code of disci-| With a view, therefore, of giving form and per- |the death of Joseph John Gurney. 


pline. They contended for the unrestricted ex-' manency to this idea of church government, and ea 
‘ 9 al \ ght? nd j Error—In our last No., in the article headed “ Insanity 
ercise of their individual views or convictions, ir-|in order for the preservation and growth of the ae nie , : 
a ia a ae ge ea and Crime,” for “ priests” read “ jurists.” 
respective of the judgment of others, conceiving|Truth, the Discipline of the Society of Friends) ———_—____-—____________ 
x 
that the openings of Truth to their own minds was instituted. It had for its objects the regula- DIED. 


' ie . ; : fi a ine On the 26th ult., Mary, widow of the late Samuel Rich- 
were amply sufficient for their guidance, without |tion, both of externals and of spirituals. ‘To carry an 4 
: * |ards, in the 79th year of her age. 


the aid of their fellow-men; and that any attempt out the first of these, relating to the wants, neces-| She had been confined to the house, most of the time, for 


to prescribe rules of order, to point out times and sities and sufferings of the members, settling dif-|the last six months previous to her decease, und has been 
places for public worship, or the observance of| ferences, exercising supervision over marriages, | unable to attend meetings for religious worship for nearly 


forms, however simple, was an infringement of|the prevention of immoral conduct, &c., meet-,* Year. She was long a consistent member of the Society 
|of Friends, and bere the weakness of declining years with 
| fortitude and resignation. 
George Fox, who, besides his great religious) We shall resume this subject in a fut -| eee 
g x, ’ g { ject in a future num TEMS ; LIGENG 

EL NCE. 
depth and experience, was a man of singular na-|ber. eRe Oy eae ae 


tive sagacity, saw this question in a far different! ee ae Important Decision—The Supreme Court of Ohio have 
° e . : : Ww v : « hn’ ‘declared the law of the Common Council of Cincinnati, 
light from — of his associates, and was the| j @ have received several ern which prevented Jews from transacting business on the 
means of convincing many (who were at first/since our last number, some of which will appear | first day of the week, unconstitutional. It has been decided 


ae | . r ;_|that those who conscientiously observe the seventh day as 
doubtful) of the necessity of ‘church government, |soon, and others are under advisement. The evi |a Sabbath, cannot be'ebliged by law to keep the first day. 


and of its accordance, when established upon a/dence of increased interest in the ¢ Intelligencer,’ | This deeision will also apply to the Seventh-day Baptists of 
right foundation, with the principles which he was| which is thus manifested, is gratifying to its con- | Ohio. 


spi ‘ Satay : as 9 tors. | Improvement in the Electro Magnetic Battery—We are 
sO conspicuous an instrument in promulgating,|ductors. Some, however, do not seem fully tO): formed that Mr. L. B. Swan, of thie city, has discovered 


and which they had received. comprehend the nature of our duties, but take it|a new solution, or exciting fluid, for the Galvanic Battery, 


their religious liberties. ings of business were originally instituted. 







































































































which promises to be of great utility to Telegraph Compa- 


nies, as it is a saving of seventy-five per cent in the mate- 
rials employed, besides a large amount of labor and atten- 
tion. a 

The improvement consists in furnishing an exciting 
liquid, which produces an electric and galvanic current of 
uniform power and intensity, without the rapid decomposi- | 
tion of the metals and acids heretofore supposed unavoid- | 
able. The solution discovered by Mr. 8. does not act chem-| 
ically on the mercurial amalgam, and with such trifling | 
action on the zinc as to be scarcely perceptible. 

Mr. Barnes (the intelligent telegraph operator at this sta- 
tion) informs us, that he has used this solution for forty-five 
days without alteration, no fresh amalgam or acids having 
been required, (except to supply the ordinary evaporation) 
and without any perceptive destruction of mercary or zinc; 
during which time the battery has been in constant and effi- 
cient action! 

Mr. Swan has applied for Letters Patent, securing to him 
the benefit of the discovery.—Rochester Advertiser. 


Taking a Slave to Europe.—In the New Orleans District 
Court, judgment in the case of Ansene alias Caraco vs. L. 
A. Pigneny for himself and wife, Madame Pigneny. It 
appears plaintiff was a slave of Madame P., and accompa- 
nied her to Franee in 1836, where she remained for some 
time. After her return she continued in defendant’s ser- 
vice some years, She sued for her freedom and $1200 
wages, since her return from France. The Court decreed 
that her liberty be granted, and condemned defendant in 
costs.— N. O. Times. 


Chinese Ingenuity.—Many of the Chinese dwell in float- 
ing houses, and some of them keep large flocks of ducks, 
which swim about the harbors in the day time, but are call- 
ed home by a whistle at night. ‘An English officer was 
surprised to see how readily and rapidly the ducks obeyed 
the call; and on making inquiry on the subject, he was in- 
formed that the owner always whipped the duck that ar- 
rived last. 


Prayer.—It is stated in a foreign journal that the valet of 
the Archbishop of Vienna went mad one day, and rushing 
into his master’s room with a razor, declared that Jesus 
Christ had ordered him to cut the archbishop’s throat.— 
The archbishop desired the man to pray before he executed 
the command. The servant complied, when the archbishop 
slipped from the room, and the madman was secured. 


The Pope has issued a decree, by w hich convicts are no 
longer permitted to work for tradesmen, to the injury of 
free and honest workmen, who are unable to manfacture 
articles at the low rates charged for them by prisoners. 





The following account is given by the foreign 
correspondent of the New York Tribune. The 
house alluded to is that of William and Mary 
Howitt. 


At their house I became acquainted with Dr. 
Southwood Smith, the well known philanthropist. 


FRIENI 


ing a pamphlet by Dr. Smith on the same subject, 
he was much pleased with it, became his friend, 
and bequeathed his body to his care and use, with 
directions that the skeleton should finally be dis- 
posed of in the way I have described. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 

The feasibility of cutting through the neck of 
land that unites the two continents of America, 
pas been affirmed, well nigh, till all men doubt it. 
A project so long talked of, and only talked of, 
has come at last to be generally regarded in the 
light of an idle speculation not worth the notice 
of practical men. This scepticism is very natural, 
but it is certainly erroneous. ‘The thing will be 
done, and done probably at no distant day. Why 
should we doubt this when we have seen achieve- 
ments of greater apparent difficulty accomplished 
within the last quarter of a century? Our age, 
of which it has been said and sung in jeremiades 
without number, that it is prosaic, material, un- 
imaginative, and so forth, is at least remarkable 
for the boldness with which it subdues the unem- 
,bodied imaginings of its predecessors to the do- 
main of palpable reality. ‘I'o wage obstinate war 
against all obstacles of time and space appears to 
be the peculiar bent of our generation; and in- 
stead of supposing that human enterprise will 
submit, as it has done for the last three hundred 
years, to be thwarted by the narrow barrier that 
separates the Atlantic from the Pacific, we should 
irather see in the long past duration of the evil so 
much the more reason for its speedy extinction. 
It is a thousand years since Charlemagne planned 
a line of canal between the Main and the Danube, 
so as to effect a continuous inland navigation 
through the heart of Europe from the»-German 
Ocean to the Black Sea. ‘That work was finish- 
ed a few months ago: it had been talked about 
for a thousand years; often sneered at as a vision- 
ary scheme; nay, proved by learned arguments 
jin our day to be impracticable; twelve years suf- 
ficed for its completions. 

Last week, the Monitéur announced the suc- 
cess of a commissioner who had been deputed by 
“The French and English Company of the Isth- 
'mus of Panama” to treat with the government of 
New Grenada for the construction of a railway 
‘across the isthmus. ‘The conditions of the con- 
tract have been discussed between the company's 


He is at present engaged on the construction of agent and a commissioner ad hoc appointed by 


good tenements calculated to improve the condi- 
tion of the working people. His plans look pro- 
mising, and should they succeed, you shall have a 
detailed account of them. On visiting him, we 
saw an object which | had often heard celebrated 
and had thought would be revolting, but found on 
the contrary an agreeable sight; this is the skel- 
eton of Jeremy Bentham. It was at Bentham’s 
request that the skeleton, dressed in the same 
dress he habitually wore, stuffed out to an exact 
resemblance of life, and with a portrait mark in 
wax, the best I ever saw, sits there as assistant 
to Dr. Smith in the entertainment of his guests, 
and companion of his studies. The figure leans 
a little forward, resting the hands on a stout stick 


the president of the republic; and a preliminary 
agreement duly signed by the Grenadan commis- 
sioner has been officially communicated to the 
company. 

| A railroad, or even a good common road, 
across the Isthmus of Panama would be a valua- 
ble boon to the country through which it passed, 
‘and would not be devoid of utility to commerce; 
but it would be immeasurably inferior in import- 
ance to a ship-canal between the two oceans, and 
would by no means supersede the necessity for 
that grand highway for the navigation of the 
world. It is another question, whether a railway 
in Panama would pay; and this, we think, may 
at least be doubted. It would be chiefly useful 


which Bentham always carried, and had named|in expediting the transit of mails and passengers; 
“ Dapple:”’ the attitude is quite easy—the expres-| but so limited a traffic, taking place only once a 


sion of the whole mild, winning, yet bighly indi-| month, would surely not suffice to defray the cost 
vidual. It is a pleasing mark of that unity of aim|of maintaining the railway all the year round.— 
and tendency to be expected throughout the life. What is wanted is a maritime channel, which 
of such a mind, that Bentham, while quite ajshould enable merchant-vessels of the largest 
young man, bad made a will, in which, to oppose|class to avoid the expense, danger, and loss of 
in the most convincing manner the prejudice time, incident to doubling Cape Horn, and to 
against dissection of the human subject, he bad pass from ocean to ocean without discharging 
given his body after death to be used in service their cargoes, or being delayed more than two or 
“I have not yet been|three days in the isthmus. 
able,’’ said the will, “to do much service to my this—any means of communication which should 
fellow-men by my life, but. perhaps, J may in this render transshipment necessary—would be quite 
Many years after, read-|nugatory as regards the main interests of com- 


of the cause of science. 


manner by my death.” 


twenty-five miles further. 
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merce, whatever might be the secondary advan- 
tages resulting from it. 


It would be fortunate if such a canal as we 
have described could be cut through the Isthmus 
of Panama (proper,) which is but forty-one miles 
wide; but the impossibility of doing this has been 
fully proved by M. Garella, an engineer who sur- 
veyed the isthmus by order of the French govern- 
ment, and the result of whose investigations was 
published in the Journal des Debats on the 15th 
of January, 1846. To say nothing of the want 
of sufficient harbors at either end of the canal in 
this Jocality, a tunnel would be requisite, capable 
of giving passage to ships of 1200 tons burden 
with their lower masts standing. It would have 
to be cut through a solid porphyry rock; its di- 
mensions would be about eight times those of the 
Box tunnel; and the cost of excavating it, esti- 
mated by M. Garella at two millions sterling, 
would probably not fall far short of five times the 
amount. 


Scarcely a doubt remains that the most eligible 
locality for the proposed work is in the isthmus 
of ‘Tehuantepec, in the Mexican territory. It is 
true the land is much wider here than at points 
farther south, but it presents, in the tableland of 
Tarifa, the only gap as yet discovered in the 
granite chain that extends from Behring’s Straits 
to Tierra del Fuego. The total breadth of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec is 140 miles; but the 
greater part of this space is occupied on the 
south by lagoons, which could easily be convert- 
ed into a commodious harbor, and on the north 
by the Coatzacoalcos, a river of great volume, 
admitting the largest vessels at all seasons toa 
distance of thirty-five miles from its mouth, (lat. 
18° 8’ N.) and capable of being made navigable 
The canal to be ex- 
cavated would therefore be but fifty miles long. 
The highest point to be surmounted is 200 métres 
(218 yards) above the level of the Pacific, and 160 
métres above the Atlantic; the ascent and descent 
would be effected by means of 150 locks. Water 
for feeding the canal can be had in abundance at 
the summit level. The Mexican government has 
assigned to the projector of the canal, Don Jose 
de Garay; the fee simple of nearly five millions of 
acres in the isthmus, together with the privilege 
of establishing colonies over a breadth of fifty 
leagues on either side of the canal. The foreign 
colonists are to enjoy all requisite immunities, and 
even the right of working the virgin mines which 
are known to exist beneath the surface. The 
isthmus possesses a fine salubrious climate, and 
in many places a most fruitful soil. ‘Timber for 
ship-building, dye-woods, mahogany, and other 
fine-grained trees, are to be had in profusion in 
the forests of the Coatzacoalcos. The supply of 
animal food is inexhaustible; and nature has ne- 
glected nothing that could mark out this region 
as one of the most eligible for colonization on the 
face of the globe. Hence arises one of the most 
striking advantages which the scheme we have 
been considering possesses over all its rivals. It 
would not be necessary to encounter at once the 
risk and cost of excavating the canal. All that 
is requisite in the first instance is to transport to 
the spot an industrious and well disciplined popu- 
lation, who, after completing a temporary com- 
munication between the two oceans, would de- 
velop the immense resources of the country, and 


draw from them the means of completing the 
grand design. 


There are political circumstances, to which we 
cannot for the present do more than allude, but 
which call for the establishment in Tehuantepec 


Anything short of of a well-organized colony under the protection 


of England and France, as a matter of vital im- 
portance to Mexico, and of proportionate interest 
to her allies. —Spectator. 
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THE DEAD SEA—JERICHO—THE JORDAN— 
BETHANY. 

Losing the Dead Sea for a time, we reached 
another part of our route in the wilderness of Ju- 
dea, whence we obtained a distant glimpse of the 
plains of Moab and the Jordan. This, in its turn, 
we soon lost, and were shut in between vast 
mountain ridges, the passes of which were ex- 
ceedingly rugged and difficult. We journeyed on 
in patient anticipation amid scenes the wildest 
and grandest, till at length, at the sun was getting 
low, and casting on all objects that richness of 
tinting so peculiar to these localities, the plains of 
Moab and Jordan, in their full extent, were 
stretched out beneath us, even as far as the Sea 
of Galilee northwards, had our sight been strong 
enough to descry it, while, directly in front of us, 
the Asphaltine lake again took up its position in 
the picture, hemmed in between its long unbroken 
mountain walls, and bordered by a blasted plain, 
the most dismal and desolate that can be con- 
ceived. It is a naked sandy waste, through which, 
far away to the left, a green line marks the course 
of the Jordan; but this verdure ceases long before 
the river empties itself into the accursed lake.— 
Here nothing grows but a few stunted shrubs, the 
leaves of which are crusted with salt, and their 
bark has the taste and smell of smoke. We look- 
ed in vain for the apples of Sodom; it does not 
appear that they are common so far north. ‘The 
following is Dr. Robinson’s account of this curi- 
ous production, which he fell in with about the 
middle of the western shore: — 

+ One of the first objects,”’ be says, ** which at- 
tracted our notice on arriving at "Ain Jidy, was 
a tree with a singular fruit, which, without know- 
ing at the moment whether it had been observed 
by former travellers or not, instantly suggested to 
our minds the far-famed fruits 

“ Which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom stood.” 

“ This was the osher of the Arabs, the Ascle- 
pias gigantea vel procera of botanists, which is 
found in abundance in Upper Egypt and Nubia, 
and also in Arabia Felix, but seems to be confined 
in Palestine to the borders of the Dead Sea. We 
saw it only at Ain Jidy; Hasselquist found it in 
the Desert between Jericho and the northern 
shore; and Irby and Mangles met with it of large 
size at the south end of the sea, and on the isth- 
mus of the peninsula. 

*“ We saw here several trees of the kind, the 
trunks of which were six or eight inches in dia- 
meter, and the whole height from ten to fifteen 
feet. Irby and Mangles found them measuring in 
many instances two feet or more in circumfer- 
ence, and the boughs at least fifteen feet in height; 
a size which far exceeded any they saw in Nubia. 
The tree bas a grayish cork-like bark, with long 
oval leaves; and in its general appearance and 
character it might be taken for a gigantic peren- 
nial species of the milk-weed, or silk-weed, found 
in the northern parts of the American States. Its 
leaves and flowers are very similar to those of the 
latter plant, and when broken off it in like man- 
ner discharges a milky fluid. The fruit greatly re- 
semnbles externally a large smooth apple or orange 
hanging in clusters of three or four together; and 
when ripe is of a yellow colour. It was now fair 
and delicious to the eye, and soft to the touch; 
but on being pressed or struck it explodes with a 
puff, like a bladder or puff-ball, leaving in the 
hand only the shreds of the thin rind and a few 


fibres. It is indeed filled chiefly with air like a! 


bladder, which gives it the round form; while in 


the centre a small slender pod runs through it) 


from the stem, and is connected by thin filaments 


with the rind. ‘The pod contains a small quantity! 


indeed scarcely the tenth part as large. ‘The tained in them, chiefly those of magnesia and 
Arabs collect the silk and twist it into matches for soda. But the proportion of the saline solution, 
their guns; preferring it to the common match, and consequently the specific gravity, would seem 
because it requires no sulphur to render it com- to vary somewhat in different parts of the sea, 
bustible. and at different seasons of the year; being of 
“The most definite account we have of the course increased by strong evaporation, and dimi- 
apples of Sodom, so called, is in Josephus, who nished by the influx of fresh water. 
as a native of the country is a better authority We made diligent search, so far as our oppor- 
than Tacitus or other foreign writers. Afier|tunities permitted, for evidence bearing on the 
speaking of the conflagration of the plain, and the current tradition, that no species of fish can live 
yet remaining tokens of the divine fire, he re- in these waters, which are said to be so pestifer- 
marks that ‘ there are still to be seen ashes re-,ous as even to poison the atmosphere, so that 
produced in the fruits, which indeed resemble birds venturing to fly over the sea soon fall dead 
edible fruits in color, but on being plucked by the on its bosom. With respect to this latter point, 
hand, are dissolved into smoke and ashes.’ In we had demonstrative evidence that tradition is at 
the account, after a due allowance for the mar- fault; for we saw a flock of gulls floating quietly 
vellous in all popular reports, | find nothing which on the waters, and when | roused them with a 
does not apply almost literally to the fruit of the stone, they flew down the lake, skimming its sur- 
osher as we saw it. It must be plucked and han-| face, until they carried themselves out of sight.— 
dled with great care, in order to preserve it from The sterility of the region, and the want of fish 
bursting. We attempted to carry off some of the and other food suited to the sustenance of aquatic 
boughs and fruit with us to Jerusalem, but with- fowls, sufficiently account for the rarity of the fea- 
out success. thered tribes, without ascribing any pernicious 
** Hasselquist finds the apples of Sodom in the influence to malaria and noxious vapours from 
fruit of the Solanum melongena (nightshade mad- the sea, though the region is beyond all question 
apple), which we saw in great abundance at ’Ain an insalubrious one. As to the other opinion, 
Jidy, and in the plain of Jericho. ‘These apples! that there exists no living thing, no trace of ani- 
are much smaller than those of the osher, and mal or vegetable life within these waters, this is 
when ripe are full of small black grains. There) fully borne out by our own experience. Yet occa- 
is, however, nothing like explosion, nothing like sionally travellers have seen a dead or dying fish, 
‘smoke and ashes,’ except occasionally, as the| and a few shells on the shore, but these have all 
same writer remarks, * when the fruit is punctur-| belonged to fresh-water species, and have cer- 
ed by an insect (‘Tenthredo), which converts the| tainly not been native production of the lake.— 
whole inside into dust, leaving nothing but the This negative proof is the more decisive, as this 
rind entire without any loss of color.’ We saw/shore is evidently much lashed by storms, which 
the Solanum and the osher growing side by side; could not well fail of throwing upon the beach 
the former presenting nothing remarkable in its! some specimens, if any existed, of the animal and 
appearance, and being found in other parts of the vegetaile growth of the sea. Large quantities of 
country, while the latter immediately arrested our drifi-wood are accumulated on the beach, which 
attention by its singular accordance with the an-|the rains have brought down from the mountain 


‘cient story, and is moreover peculiar in Palestine| ravines, and the prevalence of southern winds has 


to the shores of the Dead Sea.”’ driven.on the shore. No marine plant of any de- 
The water of the sea is clear and shallow, and scription is to be found among these masses, 
all the party, except the Arabs, undressed to as- though they consist chiefly of entire trees, the 
certain the existence of the buoyant property at-| branches and roots of which must have swept the 
tributed to it. The result of our observation »ottom in many places in their progress through 
astonished every individual amongst us. When|the water, and collected the seaweed in their 
swimming, it was scarcely possible to keep the track, had any existed. 
feet below the water; when standing upright,| One of the most singular circumstances in the 
(treading water as it is called), the shoulders| character of the Dead Sea is the deep depression 


/were raised above the surface, and it was not of its level below that of the Mediterranean,— 


easy to keep this position, as the shoulders be- amounting, according to the recent survey by 
came top-heavy. One of the party, who could not| Lieutenant Symonds, to 1311 feet, a circumstance 
swim, lay like a cork on the surface; and indeed which must have a remarkable effect on the mean 
it required great exertion to dive below. It was temperature of the region. ‘The phenomena wit- 
ludicrous to see one of the horses. As soon as bis nessed here are such as might naturally be ex- 
body touched the water, he was afloat, and turned pected from the constitution of the waters, and 
over on his side; he struggled with all his force, the nature of the surrounding district,—a naked 
to preserve his equilibrium; but the moment he solitary desert. ‘The sea lies in its deep trough, 
stopped moving, he turned over on his side again,' flanked by lofty cliffs of bare limestone rock, and 
and almost on his back, kicking his feet out of the| exposed for seven or eight months in each year 
water, and snorting with terror. ‘The taste of the to the unclouded beams of a burning sun. No- 
water was detestable beyond description—salt,| thing, therefore, but sterility and death-like soli- 
bitter, and sulphureous. But the worst of my bath tude can be looked for upon its shores; and 
was, that after it was over my skin was covered|nothing else is actually found, except in those 
with a thick glutinous substance, which it requir-| parts where there are fountains or streams of 
ed another ablution to get rid of; and after I had fresh water. The stories of the pestiferous exha- 
wiped myself dry, my body burned and smarted lations, and the bursts of smoke that rise from this 
as if I had been turned round before a roasting | dreaded expanse, are a mere fable: there must 
fire. My face and ears were encrusted with salt;' naturally be an immense evaporation from it in 
my hairs stood out, “each particular hair on end,’’| consequence of its low position and exposure to 
and my eyes were irritated and inflamed, so thatthe summer heats; but the character of this eva- 
I felt the effects of it for several days, In spite| poration cannot well be different from that of any 
of all this, however, revived and refreshed by my| other body of water in similar circumstances. 

bath, I mounted my horse anew man. Itseemed| ‘The village of Riha, a miserable collection of 
to me, indeed, that without it I could not have en-| fifty or sixty huts, claims to be the representation 
dured the fearful heat of these low shores. ‘of the ancient Jericho. It contains an old square 


The buoyancy of the waters of the Dead Sea is|tower, occupied by a small garrison, and known 


of fine silk with seeds, precisely like the pod of occasioned by their great specific gravity, arising | by the name of the House of Zaccheus; and from 


the silk-weed, though very much smaller; being 


from the large proportion of various salts con-|a bare knoll one solitary and blighted stem rises 
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to remind the traveller of the title once belonging |till his feet rested on the sides of the cleft through 
to Jericho, of the City of Palms. 


tempted. 


almost desert, and the village is perlaps the most 
miserable and filthy in Palestine. 

About two miles northwest of the village is the| 
noble fountain whose waters are scattered over| 
the plain: it is the only one near Jericho, and} 
there is every reason to regard it as the scene of 
Elisha’s miracle (2 Kings, ii. 19-22). It rises at 
the foot of a double mound, the top of which 


rocks, piled one on the other, whilst a half-with- 


adorning, their parched yellow hue. 


looked about for a place where we could remain 
a few hours till the moon rose. 


which needs only the hand of cultivation to be- 
come again one of the richest and most beautiful | 
spots on the face of the earth. Its abundant wa- 
ters diffuse fertility and verdure over it almost as| 
far as the eye can reach; but alas! almost the| 
whole of this verdure consists, at the present day, 
only of prickly shrubs, or trees of the thorny nubk.|had been committed. However, as it was not 
It is a remarkable instance of the lavish bounty of| expedient to pursue our way in the dark, we were 
Nature contrasted with the indolence of man.|forced to overcome our scruples, and to follow 
Where the water does not flow, the plain pro-|Suleiman’s guidance to some old ruins on a height 
duces nothing. near the valley. 

At last we reached the banks of the Jordan,} Such a bivouac as ours that night it will hardly 
and Suleiman led us to the consecrated bathing- lever be my lot to make again—under the ruins of 
place of the pilgrims. This is the last point at| what was probably a Christian convent destroyed 
which the river displays any of that beauty that|by the Bedouins, before us Jericho, the Jordan, 
decks all the upper course of its hallowed stream. |and the Dead Sea, with the Valley of Murder on 
Immediately below this it narrows to ten paces, |the one side of us, and the naked, leafless height, 
and there is not another spot from hence to the called the Mount of ‘Temptation, on the other.— 
Dead Sea that can attract the eye of the traveller. Hot as it had been all day, the cold was no less 
Near its mouth the Jordan becomes a small, distressing now, as is always the case in these re- 
broken, and muddy stream; and here, were it|gions at night. We had left our cloaks in Jerusa- 
not for the associations connected with it, a man/|lem, and our thin garments afforded us no defence 
would turn from it as the most uninteresting of| against the frosty air; to make the matter worse, 
rivers, |we were hungry, too, and Giovanni hardly found 

We passed the remains of several aqueducts, | coffee enough in our bags to make a thimbleful 
built to serve the once prosperous agriculture of} for each of us. | Suleiman dissuaded us from kin- 
the plain of Jericho. ‘They must together have| dling a fire, telling us it would be useless, as the 
formed, when in successful operation, a splendid| moon would soon rise, and we could continue our 
system of irrigation, unequalled perhaps by any Journey. I rolled myself together like a hedgehog, 
thing now in existence; and they point to a de-jand squeezed close under a piece ol wall, to get 
gree of national and individual affluence and civi-|4 little shelter from the cutting wind, and, thanks 
lization almost inconceivable to the traveller of/to ny exhaustion, | was soon asleep. 
the present day, who finds himself in the midst of} We were again in motion near one in the 
a vast arid desert, covered with thorns and en-| morning, and were at some five hours’ distance 
crusted with salt. The most beautiful feature of from Jerusalem. We rode forwards as fast as 


ancient or its more recent history. It was the 
so-called Valley of Murder, the reputed scene ol 
the event related in the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan, and where, from time immemorial tll 
our own days, frequent robberies and murders 





the plain of Jericho is the extenfive grove—it'the nature of the ground would allow, but after! 
should more properly be called a forest—that! three hours continual ascent both horses and men|~ 


borders on the western side of the modern village, | 
and stretches northward perhaps two miles or| 
more. On the banks of the stream it is an abso-| 
Jute thicket; in many places impenetrable by man) 
or beast. The tree most frequent in it is the 
nebk, or lote tree, called also sidr, and by our’ 
Arabs, Dom, which bears a small fruit like an 
apple, juiceless and mealy when ripe, but of a 
most refined and delicate flavour. I never saw a 
tree so abundantly and powerfully armed with 
thorns. I suspect it must have been the same 
which arrested the flight of Absalom. |food for our fire. 


} 
The sun had long set behind the hills of Judea,! After Suleiman pointed to the dawning east, he 
and the shades of evening hung over the valley,/gave the word tomarch. We mounted our horses 
as we left it at the foot of the chain of hills that|again, and in a short while reached Bethany, first 


were so weayy that we were obliged again to 
make a brief halt, for which Suleiman selecied a 
small gulley tolerably sheltered from the wind, 
and containing scattered fuel enough to enable us 
to make a fire. The promise of a little backsheesh 
sent all our Bedouins in search of twigs and 
brushwood; a great heap was collected and fired, 
‘and the blaze shot up as high a house, amidst the 
loud shouts of the Bedouins. Every one lay down 
to enjoy the cheerful glow, only a few of our peo- 


Quarantania | which he was riding; and thus he stood astride, 
passes for the mountain where our Lord was like a colossus, over the fallen animal, which we 
had a good deal of difficulty in placing on its legs 

The plain on which Riha stands is rich, and|again. Imagination can hardly conceive a region 
susceptible of easy tillage and abundant irrigation, | more bleak and dismal than that through which 
with a climate to produce any thing; yet it lies| we now travelled—nothing but rent and broken 


lered vegetation but sparingly interrupted, without 

The night now came on with giant strides, and 
it was soon so dark that we could not advance 
another step without danger: Suleiman therefore 
‘The spot where 


commands a fine view over the plain of Jericho,|we happened to be just then was nota very in-| 
viting place to remain in, by reason either of its 


ple going out from time to time to bring in fresh| 


and through the Valley of Jehoshaphat, precisely 
to all appearance as it did when the Messiah rode 
thither in regal but humble triumph, and the peo- 
ple strewed their garments and branches in the 
way. ‘They show you the tomb of Lazarus, an 
excavation in the rock, to which you descend by 
many steps. It lies to the west of the town, and 
cannot therefore, I think, be the spot. When 
Mary rose up hastily and went out to meet our 
Saviour coming from Jerusalem, the Jews thought 
she was going to the grave to weep there; the 
sepulchre must therefore have been to the east of 
the city. —Aelly’s Syria and the Holy Land. 
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APHORISMS. 


1. The sweetest revenge is to do good to our 
enemies. 

2. True honor will pay treble damages, rather 
than justify one wrong by another. 

3. A man may as well expect to grow stronger 
by always eating, as wiser by always reading. — 
Too much overcharges nature, and turns more 
into disease than nourishment. 

4. The best Christian is the most humble; he 
}is the best subject, the most dutiful son, and faith- 
ful servant. 

5. If a friend tell thee a fault, imagine always 
‘that he telleth thee not the whole; for he desireth 
thy amendment, and is loth to offend thee. 

6. Affectation in any part of our conduct is 
lighting up a candle to our defects, and never fails 
to make us appear either as wanting sense or 
| wanting sincerity. 
| 7. A good conscience is a continual feast, and 
ihe certainly pleaseth himself best, and is most easy 
\in his own mind, who is conscious that he endea- 
|vors, as well as he can, to do what he ought. 

8- Silence is the first step of wisdom, the nurse 
of peace, and the guardian of virtue. 


} 
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HAT MANUFACTORY. 
;)MMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
|general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

FE. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 


PEACE AND WAR. 
E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 
sTeceived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
son, second edition, enlarged. 
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In Muslin. In Paper, 
Per 100, $16,00 $10,00 
“ dozen, 2,25 1,50 
“ copy 25 183 I1mo. 28. tf 











DAGUERREOTYPE. 
me Arch Stneet Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
R. DOUGLASS. 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
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parts Jerusalem from the Dead Sea, and began to 
clamber up their steep ascents. We could only 
advance in single file through the ravines, and) 
had to look warily to our horses, which could) 
hardly find footing in the narrow clefis of the| 
rocks. Our friend the painter was mounted on| 
a very small horse, which happening to get its! 
hoof locked between two stones in one of these 
narrow tracks, fell down, and occasioned its rider | 
to cut rather a comical figure. The painter hap-| 


pened to have his feet out of the stirrups at the!a slope of a hill to the south of Mount Olivet.—|, 


moment, so he had only to spread out his legs, | 


passing the fountain of the Apostles, which lies!" HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 


not far from the town. There can be little doubt! 1 Public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
; he A ; Lord hi If f, t | No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
that the Aposties, and our Lord himselt, trequent=| ¢, keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 


ly rested and drank here, on their weary way! Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
from Jericho to Jerusalem. | Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 

Nor is there any doubt about Bethany, ie. ~— ner &e. ¥ Cees CLOTHIER,. 
home of that happy family so peculiarly our! yo’; sor ee eee ee delivered free of 
Lord’s friends daring bib letting vende: uutihe win” varge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo, 4—tf.l 
4 : 5 € yuers — . ~— — —_——- - - 


home indeed during bis last visit to Jerusalem. It} sin 340 PRINTING | OFFICE. 


is a sweet, retired spot, beautifully situated on) rosy RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
\SJob Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


The path to Jerusalem winds round the Mount 


